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Attitudes toward academic service learning semesters: 

A comparison of business students with non-business students 
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Abstract: This study examines the attitudes of university students toward 
academic service semesters and their interest in participating in them. The 
findings suggest that students ’ attitudes toward an urban-based academic sendee 
learning program may be multidimensional Four of the six factors identified in 
the study as being associated with students ’ attitudes toward the academic service 
learning program were found to be related to their level of interest in 
participating in the program. Interestingly, no evidence was observed which 
would suggest that business students possess lower attitudes toward academic 
service learning semesters than non-business majors or that they would be less 
interested in participating in them. 
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I. Introduction. 

The missions of most colleges and universities include a significant societal component - a 
component which has been ignored by many institutions until recently (Boyer, 1996; Bringle, 
Games and Malloy, 1999; Reardon, 1998). In response to a call by Boyer (1994) for college and 
universities to return to their historic commitment to serve their communities and to serve 
humanity as a whole, increasing attention is being placed by many schools on their local and 
regional communities and on the global community. The increasing attention being placed on the 
societal component of institutional missions is prompting a number of societal-oriented 
initiatives, including a call to increase the societal involvement of students. A pedagogy 
consistent with the societal missions of colleges and universities is service learning (Easterling 
and Rudell, 1997). As a consequence, service learning as a pedagogy has been receiving 
increasing interest at many colleges and universities (Burke, 2007). In addition to increasing 
their societal involvement, the benefits of service learning to colleges and universities are 
several, including higher student retention (Bringle, Hatcher and Muthiah, 2010) and higher 
donations by students after graduation (Astin and Sax, 1998). 

Although service learning is key to increasing a college or university’s societal 
involvement, service learning is primarily an educational undertaking (Gelrnon et ah, 2001). As 
such, its role in furthering students’ education is of primary importance. Research appears to 
indicate that service learning has the potential to significantly add to students’ education (Deeley, 
2010). Service learning, however, is not a single homogeneous activity. Instead, service learning 
is employed in a great variety of differing fashions depending on the academic objectives of the 
experience (Eyler and Gikes, 1999; Heffennan, 2001). Many of the service learning experiences 
consist of either entire courses centered around service learning or courses which include a 
service learning component along with a more conventional component (Heffennan, 2001). An 
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additional type of service learning experience is one involving a semester-long immersion 
experience (Bargo, 2005). In these immersion experiences, students are involved in service 
learning full-time for an entire semester and receive 12-15 hours of course credit. 

Academic service learning semesters involve students living in a disadvantaged 
environment for a semester, either internationally or in a domestic urban environment. One of the 
goals of such an experience is for students to build a holistic appreciation of an alternative 
environment - an appreciation which often is impossible when students only engage with 
individuals and/or organizations in a service area a few times a week (which is typical in other 
types of service learning experiences). Academic service learning semesters are presently being 
offered by a number of colleges and universities. 

Given the obvious dominant service perspective of academic service learning semesters, 
it is logical to expect that they may be more appealing to students who are majoring in non¬ 
business areas than to students majoring in business. Business students are commonly viewed to 
be more oriented toward preparing for income-generating employment and as being less 
disposed to service-oriented activities (Wilson 2008). McNeel (1994) and Becares and Turner 
(2004) support this relationship, observing that business students are less empathetic to the needs 
of others than students pursuing majors in other areas. Similarly, Myyry and Helkama (2001) 
note that business students are more work and achievement-oriented and less empathetic than are 
students pursuing other majors. The less empathic nature of business students can be expected to 
negatively affect their tendency to help others (often a major component of service learning 
activities). Eisenberg and Fabes (1990), for instance, suggest a theoretical link between empathy 
and helping behavior, a contention which has been supported by empirical research (e.g., Barr 
and Higgins-D’Alessandro, 2007; Bekkers, 2005). Indeed, May and Alligood (2000) suggest that 
empathy is necessary for the manifestation of helping behavior. Similarly, Davis et al. (1999) 
suggest that highly empathetic individuals are more likely to enter or pursue situations which 
may produce feelings of sympathy and compassion, such as what could be encountered in 
service learning. Consequently, business students can be expected to be less motivated to pursue 
experiences which may appear to them as involving helping others while not directly aiding them 
in achieving their short-term personal employment objectives. If this is true, business students 
can be expected to hold lower opinions of service learning semesters and be less likely to desire 
to participate in one. 

Although the value of service learning in business education is well known (e.g., 
Godfrey, Illes and Berry, 2005; Metcalf, 2010), the adoption of service learning in business 
education has lagged that of other areas (Govekar and Rishi, 2007). Indeed, the incorporation of 
service learning into business education is a relatively recent phenomenon (Gujarathi and 
McQuade, 2002). Manring (2004) notes that service learning has gained attention in business 
education only during the previous seven years (at the time of their article) and Zlotkowski 
(1996) noted minimal use of service learning as a pedagogy in business courses in 1996. Service 
learning in business, therefore, does not have the long history which it does in other disciplines. 
Hence, the lack of a history of business students participating in service learning may lead 
business students to be less familiar with possible service learning opportunities. 

The purpose of this paper is to begin to examine this issue involving an academic service 
learning semester set in a disadvantaged urban setting. This study will examine whether students 
pursuing business degrees hold less positive attitudes toward academic serving learning 
semesters and whether they possess less interest in pursuing an academic service learning 
semester experience than students who are pursing non-business majors. First, service learning 
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will be discussed. Second, service learning in business education is explored. Third, academic 
service learning semesters are defined. Finally, hypotheses are developed, tested, and results are 
reported and discussed. 

II. Service learning. 

The traditional objective of education has been the successful conveyance of infonnation to 
students. Within this perspective, students are viewed to be open vessels to be filled with 
knowledge and information (Freire, 1998). Education is viewed as a transfer of information from 
wise, experienced individuals to students waiting to be filled with wisdom. 

The success of this approach in educating students has been questioned (e.g., Bringle and 
Hatcher, 2003; Munter, 2002). Although the traditional approach to education seems logical, 
several view the traditional approach to education as leading to serious shortcomings (e.g., 
Guyton, 2000; Kohn, 1999). Specifically, the traditional approach has been accused of turning 
students into passive underachievers - a problem which Bransford and Nye (1989) call an “inert 
knowledge problem.” Consequently, students are thought to gain a significant amount of 
knowledge via a traditional approach to education, but are thought to be unable to apply the 
knowledge to real-life problems and situations or to make the transition from memory to action. 
Faced with this reality, many in higher education have called for changes in classroom pedagogy 
(e.g., Jacoby, 1996). 

One alternative pedagogy that has been suggested as a means to combat the problems 
perceived in traditional pedagogy is service learning. One of the keys to service learning as an 
alternate pedagogy is its ability to get students involved in their education (Munter, 2002). 
Instead of being viewed merely as vessels to fill with knowledge, service learning forces students 
to become involved in the application of this knowledge. Service learning is not a new form of 
pedagogy - service learning has a long history. As discussed earlier, growth in the use of service 
learning, however, is a relatively recent phenomenon. In recognition of the advantages of service 
learning as a pedagogy, its use has grown at an astounding rate during the past two decades 
(Bringle, Phillips and Hudson, 2004). 

Although service learning has been widely discussed, confusion exists over its substance. 
Service learning is very different than just forced volunteerism or merely an effort of getting 
students involved in projects outside of the classroom. Instead, service learning is an 
“educational methodology which combines community service with explicit academic learning 
objectives, preparation for community service, and deliberate reflection. Students participating in 
service-learning provide direct and indirect community service as part of their academic 
coursework, learn about and reflect upon the community context in which service is provided, 
and develop an understanding of the connection between the service and their academic work” 
(Gelrnon et ah, 2001, p. v). More concisely, service learning is “a pedagogical process whereby 
students participate in course-relevant community service to enhance their learning experience” 
(Petkus, 2000, p. 64). Indeed, service learning is a part of a credit-bearing course (Bringle and 
Hatcher, 1996; Johnson, 2000). The focus of service learning, therefore, is on student education. 
Although service learning directly connects traditional curriculum with concern for one’s 
community (Deeley, 2010; Kaye, 2004) and builds students’ skills to engage their community, 
the primary goal of service learning is to improve students’ learning processes. 

Some trace the origins of service learning to the writings of John Dewey (1941) who 
advocated experiential and citizenship-based education (Burke, 2007; Fertman, 1994). Dewey 
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identified a six-step process of inquiry: (1) encountering a problem, (2) identifying a question to 
be resolved, (3) gathering information, (4) developing hypotheses, (5) testing hypotheses, and (6) 
drawing conclusions (1938). Building upon Dewey, Kolb (1984) reconceptualized the 
experiential learning process as a four-stage experiential learning cycle (Kolb's Experiential 
Learning model). Kolb expressed that true learners “must be able to involve themselves fully, 
openly and without bias in new experiences (concrete experience); they must be able to observe 
and reflect on these experiences from many perspectives (reflective observation); they must be 
able to create concepts that integrate their observations into logically sound theories (abstract 
conceptualization); and they must be able to use these theories to make decisions and solve 
problems (active experimentation)” (1981, p.236). Kolb’s model has provided the theoretical 
basis for the use of service learning as an integral pedagogy (Cone and Harris, 2003). 

As mentioned earlier, service learning experiences directly benefit both the community 
and students involved. In their research examining this issue, Eyler et al. (2001) observed 
favorable or neutral outcomes for students, community, or college or university for 132 of 135 
studies on service learning reviewed. The primary focus of service learning, however, is to 
strengthen students’ education (Ver Beck, 2002). Although underprivileged individuals, society, 
etc. also benefit from service learning activities, they are not the primary target of service 
learning experiences. 

The benefits that students receive from engaging in service learning activities have been 
explored by several. Kupiec (1993), for instance, suggests that service learning produces three 
primary benefits: more effective learning, more effective service, and more effective integration 
of university and community. Zlotkowski (1996) believe that service learning can help students 
build technical skills, but it can also help students build soft skills such as effective teamwork, 
cross-functional flexibility, interpersonal and communication skills, and multicultural sensitivity. 
Bhaget and Ahmed (2000) suggest that service learning can produce such benefits since it allows 
students to transcend the limitations imposed by course structures. By involvement in the 
community, students are able to gain a deeper understanding of course material and to develop a 
capability to see and comprehend the linkages and commonalities between various areas. Rama, 
Ravenscroft, Wolcott and Zlotkowski (2000) suggest that service learning experiences motivate 
students to work harder and become more involved with their own education. Furthermore, they 
suggest that service learning provides students with context for their classroom learning and 
provides opportunities for students to encounter and actively work with individuals with diverse 
backgrounds. Finally, Bernacki and Jaeger (2008) observe that service learning experiences lead 
to more compassionate students who possess a greater ability to solve problems. 

Thompson (2000) examined the effects of participating in a service learning experience 
on the opinions of students relative to a similar class without a service learning component. She 
observed that students taking a class with a service-learning component were more likely to 
express that respecting diversity, time management and responsibility, career skills, critical 
thinking skills, and democratic ideals and citizenship are important skills learned from the course 
than were students attending the class without a service-learning component. Moreover, many of 
the students taking the class with a service-learning component believed they were more 
motivated in the class if they were in a traditional class. On the other hand, however, Thompson 
(2000) also observed that students attending class without the service-learning component were 
more likely to express that reading and writing skills and factual and “academic” knowledge as 
important skills gained from the course than were students attending class with a service-learning 
component. 
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Eyler and Giles (1999) also examined the benefits provided by service learning and 
observed increased personal development, social responsibility, interpersonal skills, tolerance, 
learning, and application of learning. Similarly, McCarthy and Tucker (1999) observed that 
service learning appears to build students’ problem-solving and leadership skills and fosters 
social responsibility. (Simons and Clearly (2006), however, did not observe a difference in 
problem-solving skills). Bhagat and Ahmed (2000) report a study comparing sections of a 
humanities course, one with a service learning component and one without. They report that 
superior content learning in the course with a service learning component along with 
enhancement of their values and community orientation. Andrews (2007) observed similar 
effects in business courses. Morton and Troppe (1996) also report that long-term retention of 
content information is improved with service learning. Cohen and Kinsey (1994) observed 
similar results. Astin and Sax (1998) report that service learning is linked to increased grade 
point average, retention, degree completion, civic responsibility, and life skills. Boss (1994) 
observed only a slight advantage in content learning for students engaged in service learning, but 
a substantial improvement in moral reasoning. Most of the empirical studies examining the value 
of service learning has shown that service learning appears to positively affect learning (Marcus, 
Howard and King, 1993) and complexity of thinking (Batchelder and Root, 1994). The results of 
student evaluations and alumni surveys indicate that students desire opportunities to bridge the 
gap between theory and practice such as are provided by service learning activities (Vander 
Veen, 2002). 

In summary, Kaye believes that, as a result of being involved in service learning, students 
will “apply academic, social and personal skills to improve the community; make decisions that 
have real, not hypothetical results; grow as individuals, gain respect for peers, and increase civic 
participation; experience success no matter what their ability level; gain a deeper understanding 
of themselves, their community, and society; and develop as leaders who take initiative, solve 
problems, work as a team, and demonstrate their abilities while and through helping others” 
(Kaye, 2004, p. 7). 

A. Service learning in Business education. 

Although the acceptance of service learning in business education has lagged that of many other 
disciplines (Manring, 2004), the need for service learning arguably exists (Lester et ah, 2005). 
Indeed, similar criticism has been levied against the nature of business education by business 
practitioners and by AACSB, the primary accrediting body of collegiate schools of business. 
Candy and Crebert (1991), for instance, state that although recent graduates are full of 
information and theories, they are generally not prepared to solve problems and make decisions. 
Similarly, Singh and Eischen (2007) state that there are limits to what can be achieved via 
traditional pedagogy. Academicians themselves have noted a growing “reality gap” - a growing 
differential between the needs of society and the internal priorities of institutions of higher 
education (Zlotkowski, 1996). Consequently, AACSB advocates increased use of experimental 
education, such as service learning (Ames, 2006). 

Service learning appears to directly address several of these apparent shortcomings in 
business school education (Govekar and Rishi, 2007). Service learning also is able to address 
what is viewed to be growing public pressure to broaden the education of business students to 
include opportunities to apply business techniques and processes to social problems and 
nonprofit institutions (Easterling and Rudell, 1997; Mottner, 2010). Given the apparent benefits 
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of service learning in a business context, however, the integration of service learning into 
business courses has been slow (Zlotkowski, 1998). Where service learning has been 
implemented, however, successful results have been reported - in each instance, student learning 
increased as a result of the experience. Applications have been reported in accounting (e.g., 
Gujarathi and McQuade, 2002; McCoskey and Warren, 2003; Strupeck and Whitten, 2004), 
finance (e.g., Palmer, Goetz, and Chatterjee, 2009), statistics (e.g., Root and Thorme, 2001), 
management (Flannery and Pragman, 2010; Kenworthy and Fornaciari, 2010), strategic 
management (e.g., Angelidis, Tomic and Ibrahim, 2004), project management (e.g., Brown, 
2000; Larson and Drexler, 2010), organizational communication (e.g., Stevens, 2001), public 
relations (e.g., Mitchell, 2009; Patterson, 2004), entrepreneurship (e.g., McCrea, 2010), and 
marketing (e.g., Ekrich and Voorhees, 2002; Knowles, 2000; Metcalf, 2010; Petkus, 2000). 

Although service learning seems to have value in business education, business classes 
may not be the only place where business students can be exposed to service learning 
opportunities. In addition to opportunities in general education courses and electives, academic 
service learning semesters may provide students with additional opportunities to hone their skills 
and apply their knowledge. 

B. Academic service learning semesters. 

Academic service learning semesters involve a semester-long learning immersion in a 
disadvantaged area. During the semester, students live with a host family so they can live with 
the context of the economically poor and marginalized peoples and engage in local civic and 
social activities. Academic service learning semesters are not directly tied into a specific course 
or discipline area. Instead, they attempt to foster a holistic approach for engaging a community 
and working with the community to begin address some of the issues that they face. 

III. The study. 

The objective of this exploratory study is to examine students’ attitudes toward participating in 
an urban-based academic service learning program offered by a university located in Midwestern 
U.S. Specifically, the attitudes of students majoring in business are compared to the attitudes of 
students not majoring in business. Based on the earlier discussion, students majoring in business 
are hypothesized to 1) express lower attitudes toward an urban-based academic service program, 
2) possess a lower interest in participating in the experience, and 3) be less familiar with the 
program than students majoring in other areas. 

HI: Students majoring in business possess lower attitudes toward an urban-based service 
learning program than students pursuing other majors. 

H2: Students majoring in business are less likely to express interest in participating in the 
endeavor than students pursuing other majors. 

H3: Students majoring in business are less familiar with the opportunity of an urban-based 
service learning program than students pursuing other majors. 

A convenience sample was gathered from students attending a liberal arts university 
located in the Midwest section of the U.S. Consistent with its liberal arts tradition, the university 
places significant attention on community engagement and concern for others, particularly the 
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poor. Students majoring in business and those not majoring in business were solicited for 
involvement in this study. The resulting sample was comprised of 88 students with 54 students 
pursuing a business major and 34 pursuing majors in other areas. Thirty-eight of the respondents 
were male and 50 were female. Nineteen of the respondents were freshman, 21 were 
sophomores, 24 were juniors, and 24 were seniors. 

The instruments used were designed for this study. To measure students’ attitudes toward 
the service learning program, 27 items were developed based on preliminary qualitative research 
based on a focus group comprised of fifteen students at the university with the goal of identifying 
items which may affect students’ attitudes toward an urban-based academic service learning 
program. The resulting items are displayed in Appendix 1. 

Items were also developed to measure students’ desire to participate in the academic 
service learning program. They were also developed based on preliminary qualitative research 
based on the focus group mentioned above. The items included the following: 1) I find the 
academic service learning program interesting, 2) I would be motivated to participate in the 
academic service learning program at (the university), and 3) The (the location of the academic 
service learning program) component of the academic service learning program is appealing. 

Finally, familiarity with the urban service learning program was measured using a single 
item: I am familiar with the academic service learning program at (the university). 

Students responded to each of the items using a five-point Likert scale. Since the 
intervals between the possible response categories cannot be considered equal (Jamieson 2004), 
responses from Likert scales represent ordinal data, and should theoretically not be treated as 
interval data or assessed with any statistical methods that are meant for interval data (Lubke and 
Muthen, 2004). Cascio and Aguinis (2005) note, however, that measures used for behavioral 
research often approximate interval measurement close enough to enable the researcher to run 
statistics that assume an equal interval scale. 

IV. Results. 

The items to measure students’ attitudes toward an urban-based academic service learning 
program were factor analyzed using principal components analysis. Since a single factor was not 
expected, varimax rotation was used. Although eight factors with an eigenvalue greater than one 
were identified, examination of the scree plot and the factor scores suggest that a six-factor 
solution may be most appropriate (see Figure 1). The six factors appear to represent 1) level of 
comfort with the academic service program, 2) monetary concerns (difficulty of maintaining 
employment while participating in academic service learning), 3) distance from friends concerns, 
4) social network disruption concerns, 5) graduation concerns (not being able to graduate in four 
years), and 6) cost savings (lower cost of living during the service learning experience) (see 
Table 1). The reliability of each of the factors is acceptable (although the reliability of the final 
factor is only marginally so). The Cronbach’s alpha for each of the factors is as follows; level of 
comfort - 0.733, monetary concerns - 0.932, distance from friends concerns - 0.817, social 
network disruption concerns - 0.745, graduation concerns - 0.871, and cost savings - 0.671. 
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Figure 1. Scree test. 

Table 1. Factor analysis results. 



Extraction 

Sums of 
Squares 

Loadings 

Rotation 

Sums of 
Squares 

Loadings 

Factor 

Total 

%of 

Variance 

Cum. % 

Total 

%of 

Variance 

Cum. % 

1 

6.383 

23.641 

23.641 

4.552 

16.859 

16.859 

2 

3.072 

11.377 

35.018 

2.727 

10.100 

26.959 

3 

2.776 

10.282 

45.300 

2.605 

9.648 

36.607 

4 

2.232 

8.267 

53.567 

2.522 

9.339 

45.946 

5 

1.605 

5.944 

59.511 

2.456 

9.097 

55.043 

6 

1.498 

5.549 

65.060 

1.983 

7.346 

65.060 


The reliability of the items to measure students’ level of interest in participating in the 
urban-based academic service learning program is 0.803, indicating satisfactory reliability. 

Correlations between the factors obtained from factor analyzing the items measuring 
students’ attitudes toward the urban-based service learning program and students’ level of 
interest in participating and their familiarity with the program are displayed in Table 2. 
Significant (at the 0.05 level) relationships were observed for four of the six factors. Students 
who expressed that they are comfortable with the program, are less concerned with spending 
time away from friends, less concerned about losing contact with their social network, and are 
not expecting a cost savings from participating in the service learning program possess a higher 
level of interest in participating in the program. No relationship, however, was observed between 
either students’ monetary concerns or their graduation concerns and level of interest in 
participating in the program. As would be expected, a significant relationship was observed 
between familiarity with the program and interest in participating. 
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Table 2. Correlations between students’ attitudes toward an urban-based service learning 
program and students’ level of interest in participating and their level of familiarity with 
the program. 


Attitude Factor 

Correlation 

Significance 

Level of Comfort 

0.743 

0.000 

Monetary Concerns 

0.004 

0.972 

Distance from Friends Concerns 

0.442 

0.000 

Social Network Disruption Concerns 

-0.240 

0.024 

Graduation Concerns 

0.030 

0.781 

Cost Concerns 

-0.335 

0.001 

Familiarity 

0.449 

0.000 


T-tests were conducted to examine whether business students possess different attitudes 
than non-business majors of participating in the urban-based service learning program, levels of 
interest in the program, and level of familiarity of the program. The results are displayed in Table 
3. No significant (at the 0.05 level) differences were observed between business majors and non¬ 
business majors for any of the attitude factors. Similarly, no significant difference was observed 
between business majors and non-business majors for their level of interest in participating in the 
program. No support, therefore, was observed for either Hypothesis 1 or Hypothesis 2. A 
significant difference, however, was noted for familiarity with the program, where non-business 
majors were observed to be more familiar with the program than business majors. Support for 
Hypothesis 3, therefore was observed. 

V. Discussion. 

Although exploratory in nature, the findings raise a number of interesting questions. First, the 
findings suggest that students’ attitudes toward an urban-based academic service learning 
program may be multidimensional. In addition to the level of comfort students have with the 
academic service program, several other factors involving monetary and relationship issues 
appear to affect students’ attitudes toward the academic service learning program. If a university 
wishes to affect students’ attitudes toward such a program, therefore, the findings suggest that 
attention should be placed on several factors, but with the primary attention being placed on the 
students’ level of comfort with the program. Communication with past students with successful 
experiences in the program may be beneficial, where the comfort level of prospective 
participants can be increased. 

Four of the six factors associated with students’ attitudes toward the academic service 
learning program were found to be related to students’ level of interest in participating in the 
program. If a university wishes to affect students’ interest in the program, it would appear that 
the university should place attention on these issues. The strongest relationship involves the level 
of comfort factor. Hence, attention should first be placed on increasing students comfort level 
with the program. 
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Table 3. A comparison of attitudes toward participating in a urban-based service learning 
program between business students and non-business students. 


Attitude Factor 

Mean Sum of 
Responses 

Business/Non-Business 

t-value 

Significance 

Level of Comfort 

26.96 

27.5 

-0.332 

0.741 

Monetary Concerns 

9.96 

10.62 

-0.788 

0.433 

Distance from Friends Concerns 

9.96 

9.97 

-0.011 

0.991 

Social Network Disruption Concerns 

19.19 

18.74 

0.594 

0.554 

Graduation Concerns 

12.54 

11.88 

0.934 

0.353 

Cost Concerns 

11.65 

11.79 

-0.248 

0.804 

Level of Interest 

9.28 

10.00 

-1.199 

0.234 

Familiarity 

2.70 

3.29 

-2.158 

0.034 


It appears that any thoughts that students majoring in business may have lower attitudes 
toward the service learning program and may have less interest in participating in the program 
appear to be unfounded. No evidence was observed which would suggest the existence of such a 
difference. The only difference observed was that business students were observed to have a 
lower degree of familiarity with the program than students majoring in non-business areas. Given 
that familiarity with the program is related to the level of comfort students have with the program 
(r = 0.375, significance = 0.000) and with interest in participating in the program (r = 0.449, 
significance = 0.000), the possibility exists that increased attempts to make business students 
aware of the program may be able improve business students’ attitudes toward of the program 
and their likelihood of participating. 

A. Limitations. 

Several limitations exist which may affect the generalizability of the findings. First, the study 
was conducted at a single university (a liberal arts university which places significant attention 
on community involvement and concerns for others, particularly the poor). Consequently, 
students pursuing business majors at this university may be more predisposed toward 
participating in an urban service program than students pursuing business majors at other types 
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of colleges and universities. Consequently, the generalizability of the findings to students 
attending other types of colleges and universities is unknown. Second, the study was based a 
relatively small sample. Third, the instruments used in the study have not yet been subjected to 
validity testing. Finally, no mechanism existed to gauge subsequent actual involvement in the 
service learning program by study participants. 

B. Conclusions. 

To address needs in the community, to improve students’ educational experiences, and/or to 
respond to desires of stakeholders, many colleges are attempting to increase student involvement 
in urban-based semester-long service learning programs. If corroborated by further research, this 
study suggests that many of the issues which are important to students’ attitudes toward such 
programs and to their interest in participating in the programs may be actionable by a university 
seeking to increase involvement. Furthermore, no differences were observed in the attitudes 
toward the program or interest in participating between students majoring in business and those 
not majoring in business. This suggests that students majoring in business should not be ignored 
when urban-based academic service learning programs are considered. 

C. Directions for future research. 

The research suggests several directions for future research. First, the present study was 
conducted at a university with a particular mission. Research examining attitudes in other 
settings is warranted. Furthermore, it may be advantageous to examine students attitudes by class 
to see if differences may exist at the freshman level reflecting differences in students’ 
backgrounds and to see if changes occur as a result of exposure in the collegiate setting. 

Although the study identifies students’ attitudes, the bases and, consequently, the ease by 
which students’ attitudes can be changed are unknown. Increased knowledge of the bases of the 
attitudes toward the service learning opportunity may provide increased understanding into how 
students’ attitudes may be changed. 

Although attitudes have been shown to affect behavior (Fishbein and Ajzen 1975), the 
relationship between students’ attitudes toward service and their propensity to actually engage in 
the activity has not been previously examined. Most of the research conducted on service 
learning involves service learning as a required component of a course. Little research attention 
has been placed on the choice process of students faced with a optional service learning activity. 

Finally, research activity should be focused on examining the validity of the instrument 
developed in this study. 
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Appendix 1. Scale items. 

1. I would be comfortable living away from my friends at (the university) for a semester. 

2. It is important that I graduate from (the university) in four years. 

3. I must have a paying job on or off campus while in school. 

4. Spending most of my time off campus away from my friends for a semester would be 
beneficial. 

5. Getting my degree in four years is important. 

6. If I lived off campus away from my (the university) friends for a semester, I would be 
unhappy. 

7. Having a paying job while I attend school is important. 

8. If it takes me longer than four years to get my degree, I will be disappointed. 

9. Not having a paying job for a semester would be a financial problem. 

10. I would feel safe living in (the location of the academic service learning program) in a 
university-sponsored apartment for a semester. 

11. Being on campus everyday improves my academic perfonnance. 

12. I must have safe living conditions. 

13. Living and studying in a university-sponsored apartment in (the location of the academic 
service learning program) would not be a problem. 

14. My grades would suffer if I lived in a university-sponsored apartment in (the location of 
the academic service learning program) for a semester. 

15. It would be unsafe to live in a university-sponsored apartment for a semester in (the 
location of the academic service learning program). 

16. Social interaction on campus is important. 

17. Living in a university-sponsored apartment for a semester in (the location of the 
academic service learning program) with my peers would be exciting. 

18. I would expect to pay less living in (the location of the academic service learning 
program) compared with living on campus for a semester. 

19. Culturally speaking, (the location of the academic service learning program) would be a 
good place to use my academic skills. 

20. If I lived in a university sponsored apartment in (the location of the academic service 
learning program) for a semester I would not miss social interactions on campus. 

21. I would feel comfortable living with a group of my peers in (the location of the academic 
service learning program) for a semester in a university-sponsored apartment. 

22. I would not mind paying regular (the university) housing costs while living in (the 
location of the academic service learning program) for a semester. 

23. If I knew that I could apply my academic skills in (the location of the academic service 
learning program) area, I would be interested in participating. 

24. I would find it depressing living with my peers in a university-sponsored apartment in 
(the location of the academic service learning program) for a semester. 

25. Utilizing my education while living in (the location of the academic service learning 
program) would be important. 

26. If I lived in a university-sponsored apartment in (the location of the academic service 
learning program) for a semester, I would miss social interactions on campus. 

27. I would not like paying the regular (the university) housing costs while living in (the 
location of the academic service learning program) for a semester. 
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Factors 

Factor 1: Level of comfort with the academic service program 

10. I would feel safe living in (the location of the academic service learning program) in a 
university-sponsored apartment for a semester. 

13. Living and studying in a university-sponsored apartment in (the location of the academic 
service learning program) would not be a problem. 

14. My grades would suffer if I lived in a university-sponsored apartment in (the location of 
the academic service learning program) for a semester.* 

15. It would be unsafe to live in a university-sponsored apartment for a semester in (the 
location of the academic service learning program).* 

17. Living in a university-sponsored apartment for a semester in (the location of the 
academic service learning program) with my peers would be exciting. 

19. Culturally speaking, (the location of the academic service learning program) would be a 
good place to use my academic skills. 

21. I would feel comfortable living with a group of my peers in (the location of the academic 
service learning program) for a semester in a university-sponsored apartment. 

23. If I knew that I could apply my academic skills in (the location of the academic service 
learning program) area, I would be interested in participating. 

24. I would find it depressing living with my peers in a university-sponsored apartment in 
(the location of the academic service learning program) for a semester.* 

25. Utilizing my education while living in (the location of the academic service learning 
program) would be important. 

Factor 2: Monetary concerns (difficulty of maintaining employment while participating in 
academic service learning) 

3. I must have a paying job on or off campus while in school. 

7. Having a paying job while I attend school is important. 

9. Not having a paying job for a semester would be a financial problem. 

Factor 3: Distance from friends concerns 

1. I would be comfortable living away from my friends at (the university) for a semester. 

4. Spending most of my time off campus away from my friends for a semester would be 
beneficial. 

6. If I lived off campus away from my (the university) friends for a semester, I would be 
unhappy.* 

Factor 4: Social network disruption concerns 

11. Being on campus everyday improves my academic perfonnance. 

12. I must have safe living conditions. 

16. Social interaction on campus is important. 

20. If I lived in a university sponsored apartment in (the location of the academic service 
learning program) for a semester I would not miss social interactions on campus.* 

26. If I lived in a university-sponsored apartment in (the location of the academic service 
learning program) for a semester, I would miss social interactions on campus. 
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Factor 5: Graduation concerns (not being able to graduate in four years) 

2. It is important that I graduate from (the university) in four years. 

5. Getting my degree in four years is important. 

8. If it takes me longer than four years to get my degree, I will be disappointed. 

Factor 6: Cost savings (lower cost of living during the service learning experience) 

18. I would expect to pay less living in (the location of the academic service learning 
program) compared with living on campus for a semester. 

22. I would not mind paying regular (the university) housing costs while living in (the 
location of the academic service learning program) for a semester.* 

27. I would not like paying the regular (the university) housing costs while living in (the 
location of the academic service learning program) for a semester. 

* Reverse-scored 
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